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ARTISTIC AMERICAN WARES AT EXPOSITIONS 



American artist-craftsmen have every reason to be proud of their 
displays at the Paris Exposition this year, where the ingenuity shown 
in their designs applicable to manufacture has awakened the admira- 
tion of European artists 
and craftsmen. America 
had just begun her progress 
in this direction at the time 
of the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of 1876, and excellent 
and varied as were the ex- 
hibits in the lines of our 
arts and crafts at the 
World's Columbian Expo- 
sition of 1893, our artists 
and craftsmen have taken 
gigantic strides in their ac- 
complishments and under- 
takings since that time. 
Every one who is in Paris 
this year will have an op- 
portunity of noting, collect- 
ively, the advance America 
has taken in her art-manu- 
factures in the last six 
years, for the space given 
American products in the 
various sections has been 
liberal, although justly de- 
served. 

With the Grueby faience, 
the Volkmar pottery and 
the beautiful Dedham ware, 
Rookwood pottery, and 
other examples from the 
American potters' wheels, 
this country is well repre- 
sented in the class of "keramics." Only the furniture of the English 
artist-craftsmen approaches the beautiful simplicity and elegance of 
the American artists, and our silversmiths and our goldsmiths are 
showing wonderful things to their fellow-workers abroad. 
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MAGNOLIA WINDOW 
DESIGNED BY MISS NORTHRUP 
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The thing, however, in which America stands preeminent is her 
glass. The noble windows which John Le Farge had designed, one 
of which brought him the Cross of the Legion of Honor of France 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1889, opened the eyes of the world to the 
capabilities of our artists in this 
direction. Soon after this, * ' favrile 
glass," the invention of Mr. Louis 
C. Tiffany, appeared, and Tiffany 
windows became famous by reason 
of their depth of coloring, exquisite 
brilliance, and artistic designs. 
The upper part of the American 
pavilion at the Paris Exposition 
has been designed by Mr. Tiffany, 
and there will be shown the ex- 
quisite window painted by Mr. 
Frederick Nilson, executed by Tif- 
fany, and called "The Religious 
Life of Man." Mr. Tiffany's win- 
dow of "The Seasons," here illus- 
trated, shows superbly. It is richly 
jeweled, but much more definite, 
yet subtle, than any illustration can 
suggest. Miss Northrup's "Mag- 
nolia Window," also from Tiffany's, 
is superb, and there is nothing 
approaching it shown by glass- 
workers anywhere. These things 
bring admiring crowds to the 
American pavilion, who wonder at 
the versatility of our countrymen. 

The "Dandelion Lamp" is an 
achievement in metal and "favrile 
glass," and the metal jar here illus- 
trated bears a unique "Indian pipe" 
design in enamel, applied in a novel 
manner. All of these things were 
shown in the Tiffany pavilion, which, 
with the firm of Tiffany & Co., 
occupied the largest area of space allotted any American firm. These 
particular products have been dwelt upon in this connection because 
American glass, more than any one other American art product, has 
surprised European connoisseurs. They have found, through com- 
parison, how inartistic the English method of running leading hither 
and thither through a design promiscuously has shown itself to be, and 
how uncalled for. There was a time when such a treatment was 




THE DANDELION LAMP 
METAL AND FAVRILE GLASS 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 




thought to be necessary for strength, 
but the beautiful windows of Burne- 
Jones, Madox-Brown, William Mor- 
ris, and other English artists showed 
a tendency to reform this practice. 
For centuries Venetian and Bohe- 
mian glass has been prized for its 
beauty, but now that a more beau- 
tiful fabric has found its pedestal 
we have reason to take a national 
pride in it, as great a pride as ever 
the Maggior Consiglio of Venice 
took in their workers of Murano. 
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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
AMERICAN ART AT CINCINNATI 

The Seventh Annual Exhibition of American Art, which opened 



at the Cincinnati Museum on the 19th of May, is one of a series 

of special exhibits supplement- 
ing the permanent collections in 
the Museum. It contains char- 
acteristic examples of contem- 
porary American art, including 
many noteworthy works of the 
year. Some have been shown 
in recent Eastern exhibitions, 
and not a few appear here for 
the first time. The number of 
works catalogued is two hun- 
dred and twenty-one. While 
the collection is therefore not 
large, the average quality is 
high, and the exhibition, so far 
as it goes, is on that account 
truly representative. 

As one passes through the 
galleries the impression is of a 
fresh and cheerful art, varied in 
motive and in means and man- 
ner of expression. One feels 

strongly the vital impulses of a healthy art, solving its problems in 

a sound workmanship. Differences of purpose are clearly marked, 

but a settled seriousness is common in all the work. 
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